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OEHLENSCHL^GER'S RELATION TO GERMAN 
ROMANTICISM * 

The relationship of Adam Oehlenschlaeger to German Romanti- 
cism has never been made the subject of a thorough examination. 
There are many partial studies, which are excellent as far as they 
go, and much sweeping generalization, which has, it would appear, 
given rise to certain misconceptions. For example, the current 
opinion which finds expression in the manuals on Danish literature 
is that Oehlenschlaeger started out as a young writer along conven- 
tional eighteenth century lines, that he was "converted" suddenly 
by Steffens to romanticism of the German type, and that after 
paying homage to this school for three years or so he discovered 
finally the true bent of his genius and became permanently the 
idealizing poet of Scandinavian antiquity. While it is manifestly 
true that there are three such stages in Oehlenschlaeger's develop- 
ment, it is nevertheless impossible to draw sharp lines of demarca- 
tion. Oehlenschlaeger's was a mind naturally romantic. He was 
romantic when he wrote Erik og Roller, his first work of any length, 
and romantic when he composed Dina, his last notable drama. 
The contact with Steffens merely brought his latent, inherent 
romanticism to self -consciousness; nor did he abrogate this romanti- 
cism when he turned to the Norse sagas for his inspiration. Even 
in the years of the strongest German influence Oehlenschlaeger 

1 In addition to the complete works of Oehlenschlaeger and of the leading 
German romanticists, and the standard treatises on German Romanticism of 
Haym, Brandes, Huch, et al., the chief works requisite for a study of the prob- 
lems involved in this paper are as follows: 

(1) C. L. N. Mynster, Mindeblade om Oehlenschlager og hans Kreds, contain- 
ing a valuable collection of letters to and from Oehlenschlaeger. (2) K. Arent- 
zen, Baggesen og Oehlenschlager, the eight volumes of which furnish an occasional 
pertinent fact amid a heap of irrelevant material. (3) H. Steffens, Was ich 
erlebte (especially vols. 5 and 6), extracts from which have recently been pub- 
lished under the title Lebenserinncrungen aus dem Kreis der Romantik. (4) 
V. Andersen, Adam Oehlenscklceger: et Livs Poesi, 3 vols. (5) L. Schroder, 
Adam Oehlenschlager og den romantiske Skole, a work of uneven merit, containing 
some good detailed criticism along with some hasty generalizations. (6) 
A. Blanck, Den nordiska Renassansen i Sjutton-hundratalets Litteratur, Stock- 
holm, 1911, the most recent and thorough investigation of the so-called "Gothic 
revival. " 

Reference will be made when occasion requires to other more specialized 
works. General treatises on the history of literature such as those of Horn, 
Schweitzer, Hansen and others offer but slight help. 



preserved his individuality and independence. In other words, he 
presents the spectacle of a perfectly normal development, not 
uninfluenced indeed by external forces, but essentially following 
the bent of his own temperament. In Swedish literature a dis- 
tinction is made between Phosphorism, or romanticism of the 
peculiarly German iridescence, and Gothicism with its glorification 
of the Scandinavian past. 2 In Danish literature Oehlenschlaeger 
combines both of these tendencies, and it will frequently be found 
undesirable or indeed impossible to separate them. Other aspects 
of Oehlenschlaeger have likewise been inadequately treated, as, for 
instance, his attitude toward Catholicism or toward mediaevalism, 
his relative indebtedness to the various German romanticists, etc. 
An attempt will be made in this paper to show in outline his 
consistent development down to 1805, and it is the writer's hope 
that a second paper may some time trace this development further 
through his less overtly romantic period, and, among other things, 
demonstrate the continued influence of Tieck and the perhaps 
unsuspected influence of the German fate-drama. 

Oehlenschlaeger's connections with Germany were multiplied 
and intensified by his having been partly of German descent and 
by his having had the very serious ambition to become a German 
poet. "It seems," he said, "as if fate had decreed that I should 
belong to both nations." He had before him the example of his 
fellow countryman, Baggesen, who wrote in both languages, and 
of Staffeldt, who though a German wrote Danish with facility and 
correctness. Though Oehlenschlaeger's attempts in German poetry 
undoubtedly served to bind him more closely to the culture of 
Weimar and Jena and Berlin, it is nevertheless to be regretted that 
he did not confine himself to Danish. If one reads, for instance, 
such a play as Correggio in its original German form, one gets the 
impression of a certain undistinguished ease but of no originality. 
Brandes has even pointed out 3 that Oehlenschlaeger's command of 
German though fluent was faulty, and that he was guilty of many 
Danicisms. His ambition to shine as a German poet must there- 
fore be regarded as misdirected. It is significant that, whereas on 
the one hand the Germans have never regarded him as one of their 

2 Dr. A. B. Benson of Dartmouth College in a dissertation about to be pub- 
lished has shown that this distinction is largely traditional and without intrinsic 
value. The Phosphorists themselves were thoroughly imbued with Gothicism. 

8 Samlede Skrifter, Folkeudgave, I, 245 ff. 



own, on the other hand the culmination of his career was his 
coronation by Tegner in 1829 as the "Northern King of Song," 
the poet par excellence of the Scandinavian north. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that the intellectual relations 
between Denmark and Germany were of the closest sort. The 
kinship of the languages, the intercourse between the literary 
circles, the reciprocal influences of a literary nature, all combined 
to make the two countries an intellectual unit. The cultural lines 
were as continuous as the national borders. Thus, for instance, 
Gerstenberg and Klopstock had been the inspiration of Ewald, who 
was Oehlenschlaeger's great predecessor in the drama of northern 
theme. 4 As a further preliminary, one must take into account the 
steady infiltration of early romanticism as exemplified by Rous- 
seau, Ossian, and the poets of the German Sturm und Drang 
movement. The reading of Gotz and Werther was a revelation to 
Oehlenschlaeger in his nineteenth year. Thus the romantic basis 
of his career was laid. 

In 1800 the University of Copenhagen offered a prize for the best 
essay on the question whether northern mythology furnished 
suitable subjects for treatment in the plastic arts. Oehlenschlaeger 
was one of three competitors and very naturally took the affirma- 
tive standpoint. He received a proxime accessit, the first prize 
being awarded to a candidate who urged the superiority of Greek 
mythology. His discussion is purely theoretical and is confined to 
the artistic question. There is no trace of that fantastic nature- 
philosophy with which he was soon to invest some of his northern 
material. On the other hand, his preference for the inchoate, 
undeveloped matter of Scandinavia as against the perfected art of 
Greece is in itself a sufficient indication of his romantic bent of 
mind. 

About this time we find Oehlenschlaeger studying Icelandic with 
the aid of Swedish translations and reading Snorri and Saxo 
Grammaticus in the search for tragic or heroic material. It was 
from Saxo's History of Denmark that he took the subject of his first 
longer work of importance, the prose-novelette, Erik og Roller. 
This unfinished work, which was abandoned by its author as 
unworthy after his memorable meeting with Steffens, was not 

1 Blanck in Den nordiska Renassansen, Chapter V, points out that the original 
impulse came from O. F. Miiller in Denmark. 



published until 1897. 5 It deserves something more than passing 
attention, since it is the best index of Oehlenschlaeger's state of 
mind before his direct contact with German romanticism. The 
story relates the adventures, both amorous and martial, of two 
brothers. The style is on the whole clear and direct, but with a 
tendency to rhythmic prose in the more lyric parts and with 
frequently interspersed verses according to the approved romantic 
method. The whole is steeped in the lachrymose sentimentality of 
the later 18th Century with tears on almost every page. It is not 
difficult to detect the more specific influence of Ossian and Werther. 
The moon is referred to once as "Fingals Skjold," and there are 
several such Ossianic passages as "Hver Midnat, naar Maanen, 
den gule DcSdning, staar h0jst paa Himlen, skal han baeve hen over 
Blomsterne, og Vestvinden skal sukke: 'Forglem ham ei!' " The 
general situation of two comrades being in love with one maiden is 
thoroughly Wertheresque, and the lament of the heroine, " Dersom 
jeg ikke elskede Erik, da elskede jeg Roller, " sounds like an echo of 
Lotte. Erik speaks like a Sturm und Drang hero when he says to 
King Gothar: "Min Lykke er at fjzilge mit eget Hoved, nyde min 
Frihed og gjo're hvad jeg selv synes er Ret. " There is one ration- 
alistic touch: what purports at first to be an apparition of the god 
Thor turns out to be a mystification. It is noteworthy that this 
rationalism, which was an authentic though meagre strain in 
Oehlenschlseger's nature, reappears even in his most ostensibly 
romantic work, Aladdin. Unconscious nature-pantheism abounds, 
but there is no nature-symbolism of the Schelling-Steffens sort. 
The story appears to weaken toward the end of the fragment and 
the style to grow pale. It seems evident now that Oehlenschlaeger 
needed light from without before he could obtain inner clarity. 
His mind was prepared for the romantic message; he had turned 
for inspiration to the Scandinavian past and had become initiated 
into the Sturm und Drang, that preliminary romantic movement; 
and to add to the quickening of his sensibilities he was in love and 
betrothed. Never did seed fall on more receptive soil than did the 
ideas of Steff ens on the mind of the young poet in that memorable 
interview which was to bring about his "conversion." It is 
unfortunate that we have an account of this event only from 
Oehlenschlaeger. We may assume, however, since Steffens refers 

6 Erik og Roller, en hidlil utrykt Fortalling udgiven med Indledning og Noter ved 
Viggo Bierring, Det nordiske Forlag, Kj^benhavn, 1897. 



his readers to it, that the report is substantially correct and that he 
has nothing important to add. The facts are briefly as follows: 6 
Steffens and Oehlenschlaeger had already met twice in a casual way 
and on the second occasion had become engaged in a controversy 
because Oehlenschlaeger had defended Lessing against the asper- 
sions of Steffens. Oehlenschlaeger then visited Steffens on a 
summer-morning of the year 1802, and the interview lasted until 
three o'clock the following morning, in all some sixteen hours. The 
time was spent variously — in eating, drinking, and walking about, 
but the accompanying conversation seems never to have strayed 
from the subject of poetry and the new school in Germany, for 
which Steffens made himself the spokesman. The interview was a 
revelation to Oehlenschlaeger and marked an epoch in his develop- 
ment. He suppressed the partly printed Erik og Roller and rejected 
many of his early poems. New vistas were opened to him, and, 
what is more significant, a new light was kindled in his eye. Read- 
ing carefully Oehlenschlaeger's account of the interview, we see that 
what he received from Steffens was not so much new ideas as a new 
attitude. Steffens indeed made this admission himself: 7 "Man 
hat dennoch meinen Einfluss auf ihn iiberschatzt. Ich gab ihn 
sich selber." Writing twenty-six years after the event, Oehlen- 
schlaeger points out that what impressed him most was Steffens' 
exaltation of the beautiful above the useful. Poetry should cease 
to be a pretty device to beguile one's leisure and should be made the 
crown of life. And secondly, poetry was to receive a philosophic 
basis. Steffens, as a disciple of Schelling, expounded the latter's 
nature-philosophy, and Oehlenschlaeger, who had essentially an 
unphilosophic mind and who later confessed his inability to work 
through the terminology of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, was 
temporarily impressed by the artistic possibilities which the new 
doctrine disclosed. Lastly, Steffens called Oehlenschlaeger's at- 
tention to his two favorite poets, Novalis and Tieck, the latter of 
whom was destined to exert an enduring influence upon the Dane. 
Oehlenschlaeger, according to his own statement, 8 went home the 
day following this momentous conversation and wrote the poem, 
Guldhornene, in which his attitude toward his own age is clearly 
symbolized. Among the most valued treasures in the Kunst- 

• Selbstbiographie, I, chap. 12. 
' Lebenserinnerungen, p. 220. 
8 Erindringer, I, p. 188. 



kammer at Copenhagen had been two golden horns dating from 
Scandinavian antiquity, one of which had been found by a young 
girl in 1639 and the other by a peasant in 1734. On the night of 
May 4, 1802, these golden horns had been stolen from the Kunst- 
kammer. At the time of the writing of the poem, therefore, the 
incident was still fresh in the minds of all the Danish people and the 
identity of the thief a matter of wondering conjecture. " Denne 
Haendelse," says Oehlenschlaeger, 9 "tog jeg allegorisk og fortalte, 
at Hornene vare fundne til Lo'n for tro Oldforskning, men atter 
borttagne af Guderne, fordi man ingen Sands havde for deres sande 
Vasrd, og kun begabede dem nysgerrigt som andre Kuriositeter. 
The fortuitous discovery of the horns and the awe-stricken amaze- 
ment of the finders are very charmingly described in the poem. 10 
The two treasures thus unsuspectingly come upon are priceless, 
because 

"Mystisk Helligdom omsvaever 

Deres gamle Tegn og Maerker. 

Guddomsglorien ombaever 

Evighedens Undervaerker. " 

But what had been the attitude of later ages toward these sacred 
relics? In answer Oehlenschlaeger turns to his contemporaries and 
concludes the poem with this solemn reproach: 

"Men I se kun deres Lue, 
Ikke det aervaerdigt Hoje! 
Saette dem som Pragt til Skue 
For et mat nysgierrigt Oje. " 

"Himlen sortner, Storme brage! 
Visse Time, du er kommen. 
Hvad de gav, de tog tilbage. 
Evig bort svandt Helligdommen. " 

Thus the whole story of the golden horns becomes a sort of allegory 
on the theme that the things of the spirit are revealed to the simple- 
hearted though hidden from the worldly-wise. Oehlenschlaeger in 
effect challenges the whole spirit of his age, accusing it roundly of 
over-sophistication and lack of true reverence; and in connection 
with Aladdin it is interesting to observe that he lays such particular 

» Ibid. I, p. 188. 

10 See for a full discussion of the questions connected with the poem,V. Ander- 
sen, Guldhornene, et Bidrag til den danske Romantiks Historic 



emphasis on the fact that the divine gift comes unsolicited to the 
"poor in spirit." This exaltation of the naive and the childlike is in 
itself sufficiently romantic and manifestly touches closely upon the 
Christian doctrine of grace. Guldkomene is in truth a spiritual 
poem, whose lofty, at times almost mystical tone is reenforced by 
a strange and startling verse-form. The short-lined, lilting, yet 
withal dignified measure was a new note in Danish poety. "Ej, 
min Bedste," said Steffens, when Oehlenschlaeger had read him the 
poem, "De er jo virkelig en Digter." And Oehlenschlaeger's 
frank answer was: "Jeg er fast selv af den Formodning." 

A volume of Oehlenschlaeger's verse, bearing the simple title 
Digte, appeared in December 1802. This volume contains among 
many poems of romantic coloring the important lyrical drama, 
Sancthansaftens Spil. Oehlenschlaeger owed the conception of this 
little play to Goethe's Jahrmarkts-Fest zu Plunder sweilern, and he 
chose as his motto the well-known lines of Goethe: 

"Was ich irrte, was ich strebte, 
Was ich litt und was ich lebte, 
Hier sind Blumen nur im Strauss." 

But Oehlenschlaeger's play far surpasses its model in fullness of 
picturesque life and in felicity of phrasing. Its significance as a 
romantic document is twofold. On the positive side, it contains 
many passages of romantic lyrism, such as the song of the merry- 
makers on their drive to the woods; or the song of the man by the 
spring, with its very probable reminiscences of Novalis' song of the 
miner in Heinrick von Ofterdingen; or again the song of Maria 
with its eerie suggestions; or finally the vivid picture of Saxo 
Grammaticus, suggested doubtless by the opening scene of Faust. 
An oak, a glowworm, the genius of love, and death itself all take 
part in the dialogue, — such is Oehlenschlaeger's irrepressibly 
bubbling romantic enthusiasm. Nevertheless, the chief importance 
of Sancthansaftens Spil is on the negative side as a satire upon 
certain anti-romantic tendencies in life and letters. The influence 
of Tieck's Der gestiefelte Kater and Prinz Zerbino is indubitable 
here. As in the former, we have a play within a play, with ironical 
references passing from the one to the other and even leaping over 
the footlights to the audience. Oehlenschlaeger's satire is directed 
against the rationalistic, utilitarian philosophy of life and its 
expression in letters. Following the example of Tieck, his favorite 
method is to allow such characters as he will satirize to reveal 
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themselves naively. The literary satire of the play is especially 
telling. Harlekin, who follows Prologus in opening the play, says 
of Shakespeare: 

"For Guds Sky Id, lad eder ikke smitte 
Af denne uvidende, excentriske Britte, 
Som gjp'r Theseus til Hertug i Graekenland, 
Og troer, at B0hmen er omflydt af Vand." 

And presently Harlekin introduces Poppe 

"en dannet Digter 
Som singer kun om Fornuft og Pligter." 

Poppe sings the praises of Middelmaadighed : 

"I ret fornuftig Poesie 
B0r aldrig spores Phantasie. 
Hvad Djaevlen rager Phantasien 
Den mindste Smule Poesien?" 

Some of the satire takes a more personal turn, as where the Marion- 
etspiller announces: 

"Accurat som det i Livet gaaer, 
Til eders Fryd I skue faaer. 



Her seer I nu en borgerlig Stue; 
Vi efterligne Iffland og Kotzebue." 

This reference to the two Berlin playwrights, those butts of the 
German romanticists' satire, savors almost of plagiarism from 
Tieck; but it should be remembered that the two dramatists had 
nearly as firm a hold in Denmark as in Germany." Indeed, the 
same general situation confronted Oehlenschlaeger in Copenhagen 
as confronted Tieck in Berlin. 
In similar vein the Suitor remarks in praise of the silent emotions: 

"Shakespeare naar han er begeistret, taler, 
Og Goethe; men det duer ei for en Daler." 

But these examples by no means exhaust the romantic jibes of this 
sprightly little comedy. There is a hit at the unities, another at 
the plays of Destouches, a parody on domestic idylls like Voss' 
Luise, and numerous oblique allusions to contemporaries like 

11 Kotaebue's plays were for years performed oftener in Copenhagen than 
those of any other foreign dramatist except Scribe. Iffland was also a great 
favorite. See Overskous Haandbog, Collins Udgave, 1879. 



Wessel and Baggesen. In fact there is hardly a manifestation of 
the rationalism or pseudo-classicism current at the time which does 
not receive its appropriate satire. 

We now come in our investigation to Aladdin, eller den forunder- 
lige Lampe, the first great fruit of Oehlenschlseger's romantic 
inspiration, written in the winter of 1804-05. The work is a drama 
only in the most outward sense of the word; that is to say, it is cast 
in dialogue form and divided into acts and scenes. But the 
interest is epic with lyric touches and only rarely and, as it were, 
fortuitously dramatic. It was as little intended for the stage as 
were the so-called "plays" of Tieck. That it has under exceptional 
circumstances been produced with success in Copenhagen is only 
another proof of its hold upon the affections of the Danish people. 
The work is justly regarded in Denmark as one of Oehlenschlseger's 
masterpieces. The story is told with plenty of verve, with a 
youthful freshness and enthusiasm, a play of fancy and a glow of 
humor, which captivate the reader at once. It is doubtful if 
Oehlenschlaeger in his subsequent works ever equalled the limpid, 
melodious style of this early drama. If Aladdin has failed to 
impress greatly the extra-Scandinavian world, the reasons must be 
sought elsewhere than in the manner of its composition. 

The model was avowedly Tieck's Kaiser Oktavian, which had 
appeared one year earlier. But the resemblance is more one of 
tone and intention than of execution. After the first edition 
Oehlenschlaeger called his play a "dramatisk Eventyr." "Even- 
tyr" is, of course, equivalent to "Marchen." We are accordingly 
to be transported to the "wundervolle Marchenwelt" which Tieck 
has glorified in the oft-quoted stanza in the prologue of Oktavian. 
It is significant that just as Tieck introduces the personified 
Romanze into his prologue, so Oehlenschlaeger has the prologue of 
his play spoken by Sanguinitas and the epilogue by Phantasia. 
Sanguinitas, "den aeldre, muntre, morgenlandske Datter" is to 
pay a visit to her northern sister Melancholia. 

"Thi Nordens Kraft er uden Ostens lid 
Det samme, som et tungt og haerdet Svasrd, 
Der mangles en varmblodig Muskelarm, 
For staerkt at svinges. " 

The play then is to reproduce the clear air and warm sunshine of the 
east, — as far indeed as northern fogs permit. There is also a 
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certain resemblance to Oktavian in the grouping of the characters, 
and there are several verbal similarities which can hardly be 
coincidences. The most striking of these may be seen in the speech 
which Tieck with romantic irony puts into the mouth of Susanna, 
when she and her husband try to persuade their son Florens from 
going off to fight the Turks: 

"Ach, lieber Sohn, an deinen Hirngespinsten 
Kommst du nun um, das ist die Frucht vom Lesen, 
Von all den Ritterbuchern und Gedichten." 

Oehlenschlaeger in his abbreviated translation, which appeared 
1839, rendered these lines: 

" Ak, ksere Son, nu mister du dit Liv. 
Det er en Frugt af dette Leeseri, 
Af disse Ridderbpger, disse Digte. " 

Similarly he makes Morgiane say to Aladdin: 

"Min S^n! Jeg tror du er ej rigtig klog 
Fra den Tid, du fik Fat paa disse Boger. " 

But though the impulse to write Aladdin came from Tieck's drama, 
Oehlenschlaeger's work is essentially original. His source is the 
Thousand and One Nights, the Danish version of which, following 
the lines of the somewhat Frenchified translation 12 current in West- 
ern Europe, dates from the year 1745. The relation of the drama 
to its source, as well as certain other general questions, have already 
been investigated by several writers, 13 — but the salient facts 
deserve to be set in a somewhat new light for the purposes of our 
inquiry. 

The outstanding fact is the extreme fidelity with which the 
original has been followed. There are the same events, narrated 
in the same order, with essentially the same characters. Oehlen- 
schlaeger's method was evidently to follow his source sentence by 
sentence and to diverge only when dramatic or some other artistic 
exigency demanded it. There are even a few unmistakable verbal 
reminiscences, as Brandes has pointed out. 14 Nevertheless the 
essential originality of Oehlenschlaeger's drama is not impaired at 

12 Antoine Galland, M Me et une nuits, 1704-08. 

13 See especially: 

F. Baldensperger, Quae in OeUenschlcegerii carmine Aladdin inscripto e Ger- 
manicis litteris pendeant. G. Brandes, Samlede Skrifter I, 215 ff. 

14 Samlede Varker, Folkendgave, I, p. 216. 
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this point either. The situation is analogous to that of Shake- 
speare's King John and its source, The Troublesome Reigne. There 
is the same almost servile following in externals combined with 
complete originality of content. This being the case, the few 
points of divergence gain added significance. They may be 
summarized and classified as follows :- 

(1) Oehlenschlaeger has introduced a whole array of nymphs and 
spirits. Even personifications like Strength and Beauty take part 
in the action or the dialogue, on the whole, with pleasing effect. 
The most striking of these romantic touches is the appearance of 
Nureddin's ghost in scarlet robes. Oehlenschlaeger has men- 
tioned 16 his indebtedness to Shakespeare's Tempest and Mid- 
summer Night's Dream for this spiritistic by-play, his immediate 
obligation being of course to the Schlegel-Tieck translation. 

(2) Oehlenschlaeger has developed, in accordance with general 
romantic tendencies, the popular element, and more especially has 
added many comical touches. Thus the character of the hero's 
mother Morgiane becomes in Oehlenschlaeger's hands a master- 
piece of realistic, humorous delineation. The fun is never boister- 
ous, though it possesses, according to competent judges, the true 
Copenhagen tang. In one passage, which seems to have escaped 
the attention of the critics, it becomes veritable romantic Ironie in 
its disregard of the bounds of time and place. When Hinbad, 
disguised as Fatima, has preached his sermon, one of the hearers 
remarks: 

"Hun praeked ypperligt. O, hvilken Lykke, 
I Fald hun vilde lae den Praeken trykke! " 

To which another listener replies: 

"Hvad er det for forvildet Phantasie? 
Har man i Asien Bogtrykkeri? " 

The comment of the pickpocket on the same sermon reminds one of 
the speeches of Tieck's Berlin Spiessbiirger in Der gestiefelte Kater. 

"Den hele Praeken var kun sund Moral. 
Den sidste Reise har saa vidt det drevet, 
At endelig hun nu er oplyst blevet." 

"Oplyst" is simply "aufgeklart," with the satirical connotation 
which the word acquired in the romantic period. In Oehlen- 

16 See Preface to the German version of Aladdin. 
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schlaeger's later German version of Aladdin this irony is carried to 
the extent of self -parody, as when Nureddin says: 

"Zum Teufel, Herr, 
Was hat Moral und Sittlichkeit in der 
Naturphilosophie zu tun?" 

(3) The character of the hero has undergone a change; and here 
we come to what was for the author the central point of the whole 
play. In the Thousand and One Nights Aladdin is represented at 
the outset as dissolute and even vicious. The moral which 
Scheherezade draws at the conclusion of the tale is therefore 
thoroughly incongruous. Aladdin, as Oehlenschlaeger represents 
him at the opening of the play, is a wholly different sort of person. 
He is an amiable idler, a beloved vagabond. The only disturbing 
element in his character is his lack of affection for Mustapha, and 
this is later explained by the fact that the latter is not his true 
father but that Aladdin is a child of love. This is a minor change, 
which Oehlenschlaeger with romantic fondness for natural children 
has introduced into the story. It is impossible when reading the 
play not to think of such a character as the Taugenichts in Eichen- 
dorff's well-known Novelle, which was not to appear until twenty- 
one years later. The fact is, the cult of idleness was in the air and 
was a very persistent note in German romanticism. The idler is 
the man of fancy and of sensibilities. It is he and not the work-a- 
day Philistine who is destined to become the chosen vessel of 
inspiration. Friedrich Schlegel had summarized this conception 
in Lucinde (1799) in the chapter entitled "Idylle iiber den Miissig- 
gang," of which these words are the essence: "In der Tat, man 
sollte das Studium des Mussiggangs nicht so straflich vernachlass- 
igen, sondern es zur Kunst und Wissenschaft, ja zur Religion 
bilden! Um alles in eins zu fassen: je gottlicher ein Mensch oder 
ein Werk des Menschen ist, je ahnlicher werden sie der Pflanze; 
diese ist unter alien Formen der Natur die sittlichste und die 
schonste. Und also ware ja das hochste vollendetste Leben nichts 
als ein reines Vegetieren." Aladdin is endowed by nature with 
health, strength, beauty, and winsomeness. He is the favorite of 
fortune and the darling of the gods. Luck, happiness, and genius 
are his as an inalienable birthright. Nureddin recognizes him at 
once by his luck and skill at play. He is prepared to do so, for he 
realizes that the decision in life's contest goes to the fortunate and 
not to the plodding. He remarks: 
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"Og deri Lykken netop jo bestaaer, 
At den umiddelbar, ved skiulte Krsefter, 
Hen til sin elskte Gienstand sikkert naaer;" 

and again he says: 

"Naturens muntre S0n er Lykken naest, 
Hvorefter Nattens Grubler flittig grunder, 
Naar Solen slukkes i det blege Vest, 
Det finder han med Lethed ved et Under. 
Fast ubegribeligt ham Lykken gaaer 
I Mo'de, mens han s0dt og sorgfrit blunder. " 

That is, Aladdin is one of those happy natures whom the Lord 
blesseth in their sleep. Nureddin, on the contrary, is all that 
Aladdin is not. He is old, ugly, and unlovable, a creature of dark- 
ness, whose struggle toward the light is foredoomed to failure. 
Not all his covetousness, ambition, and painstaking endeavors can 
avail him anything, for he is not a favorite of heaven, he has not the 
divine spark of genius. He is born not under a lucky star but 
under the dog-star, as Nureddin tells Gulnare in the last act. He 
is a pedant and an envious contemner of the joys of life, of wine, 
women, and jests; 

"men 
Hvad denne overgivne Kaadhed angaaer, 
Som ingen anden Hensigt har end Kaadhed, 
Saa vaemmes jeg derved. " 

In a word, Nureddin is the embodiment of rationalistic philistinism 
such as the romantics conceived the antithesis of genius to be. 
Brandes has observed that he is a sort of debased Faust; he might 
with equal correctness be called a Wagner, such as that " trockene 
Schleicher" is represented in the early scenes of Goethe's master- 
piece. Here, therefore, are the broad contrasts: on the one hand, 
Aladdin, the naive genius, superabundantly gifted by nature and 
destined to be crowned with success (and it is impossible not to 
believe that the youthful Oehlenschlaeger was thinking of himself), 
and, on the other hand, Nureddin, the restless brooder, industrious, 
ambitious, and introspective, but at the same time uninspired and 
impotent. 

What, then, does the magic-working Lamp signify? Manifestly 
it must be the divine gift of poetry, which only the naive genius 
receives and which like the kingdom of heaven cometh not with 
observation. But like the "blaue Blume" in Novalis' Heinrick 
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von Ofterdingen, which evidently influenced Oehlenschlaeger con- 
siderably in the composition of this work, the Lamp is one of those 
iridescent romantic symbols, which can take on many colors. In 
the epilogue Phantasia says that the Lamp is 

"Den hemmelige Urkraft: Lyset selv, 
Som virker Alt, hvad der er Liv og Lykke." 

This stanza agrees with what the Lamp itself had proclaimed when 
Aladdin descended into the underground garden in quest of it: 

"Nu Skiebnen har en Lykkelig forundet 
At traenge dybt udi Naturen ind." 

The Lamp, therefore, stands for the very innermost core of nature, 
and the possession of it implies a mystic insight into nature. It is 
evident that we are here in touch with the Naturphilosophie of 
Schelling and the magic idealism of Novalis, as they had been 
interpreted by Steffens, — aspects of that romantic pantheism which 
defies exact analysis. It is an artistic triumph that this symbolism 
is not felt as a disturbing element but is kept unobtrusive and 
exists, as it were, only by implication. Oehlenschlaeger's attempt 
to read an ethical lesson into the latter part of the play is consider- 
ably less successful and only results in confusion. Hinbad, the 
brother of Nureddin, who has taken upon himself the task of 
avenging the latter's death and of securing the Lamp, observes: 

" Thi ved min Kunst har jeg alt grundet ud, 
At den, som fraek misbruger Lampens Magt, 
Maa miste den med Livet." 

And Aladdin in the final duel scene with Hinbad proclaims the 
issue: 

"Sandhed mod Logn, det Gode mod det Onde." 

And thus the two combatants fight until the wicked Hinbad falls. 
All this obscures the real romantic symbolism of the play and has 
thrown many readers and even critics off the track. The truth is 
that Oehlenschlaeger for all his glorification of poetic genius never 
wholly shed his philistinism. 

In 1807 Oehlenschlaeger wrote his own German version of 
Aladdin. The very considerable differences between this and the 
Danish version give rise to an entirely new set of problems, into 
which it is impossible to enter fully here. 16 In brief, it may be said 

u See especially Brandes, Samlede Skrifter, I, 245 £E. 
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that Oehlenschlaeger tried to produce in this German adaptation a 
German romantic play. The divergences are accordingly very 
interesting since they not only indicate the extent of the German 
influence upon him at the time of writing but also give the measure 
of the difference between Danish and German romanticism. They 
may be resumed under four heads. 

(1) The German version is much more diffuse. Speeches are 
elaborated, discussions prolonged, and even new scenes added. 
The paraphernalia of spirits, spooks, personifications, etc., are 
greatly increased. The result is to make the adaptation much 
more formless than the original. 

(2) Certain tendencies peculiar to German romanticism are 
followed. Irony, which destroys the illusion by its willful disregard 
of time, place, or congruity is freely indulged in. The following 
passage furnishes a glaring example." 

"Ein Bild von gutem, edlem Ton 
Muss eine gewisse Moderation, 
Muss eine gewisse Steifheit zeigen, 
Muss ahndungsvoll in sich selber schweigen, 
Muss gleichsam so ein Schmachten beachten, 
Ein anderweltliches, gottliches Trachten; 
Die Farben miissen wie Tone klingen, 
Die Ziige miissen wie Taten springen, 
Muss werden nach Regel und mit Geschick 
Gleichsam eine poetische Farbenmusik. " 

Obviously we have here satiric references, first to the Kunst- 
frommigkeit which had been brought into vogue by Wackenroder 
and Tieck and which was later to be developed by the Nazarene 
school of painters, and secondly to the doctrine of the mingling of 
the arts, which all the romantics from Friedrich Schlegel down had 
preached and practiced. There are no parallels in the Danish 
version to this and to other similar passages. 

(3) Oehlenschlaeger has attempted to read deeper meanings into 
the play. The result is that the symbolism, which sits so lightly on 
the Danish verses, becomes a confused and irritatingly disturbing 
element. Aladdin's ring acquires a deep significance, so also does 
the cave where the Lamp was first discovered and where the 
German play ends amid a romantic twilight. 

(4) The tone of the German version becomes almost Christian. 
Aladdin in prison sings, " Gott hat mir Unsterblichkeit gegeben, " 
and he adjures the dying Nureddin: 
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"0 betet 
Zu Gott, dass er im letzten Augenblick 
Euch eure Sunde noch vergeb!" 

And the murder of Nureddin, which is treated as a matter of 
course in the Danish play, is here defended with too evident anxiety. 
Similarly the morality, of which there is more than enough in the 
Danish form, is multiplied tenfold in the German. 

"Das Leben kommt, das Leben fliegt, 
Nur Tugend bleibt und Tugend siegt. " 

When to all this formlessness, obscurity, and incongruous pietism 
there is added a strained and at times unidiomatic German, one can 
readily understand why this play has failed to impress the German 
public and has indeed seriously damaged Oehlenschlseger's reputa- 
tion in that nation. 

An interesting passage at arms occurred between Baggesen and 
Oehlenschlseger as a result of Aladdin. Beggesen wrote a 
rhymed letter, Nureddin til Aladdin, which bears the date of 
November 14, 1806, Oehlenschlseger's birthday. It was published 
in December of the same year and sent to Oehlenschlseger, who was 
then in Paris. Oehlenschlseger replied in kind in January 1807. 
An examination of the two poems yields several references to 
German romanticism. Baggesen, in his usual airy manner, repre- 
sents himself as Nureddin, who has sought with much brooding 
effort for the magic lamp of poetry, while Oehlenschlseger is the 
lucky Aladdin, who has come upon it without taking thought. 

"Vel har jeg traellet, medens han har sovet. " 

Yet he does not begrudge his rival the prize of genius, he is only in 
doubt about the course the latter has taken toward the coveted 
goal. 

"Forlad, min Adam! at et Oieblik 
Jeg tvivled om din Seier, trods den Styrke, 
Du, frem for tusind andre fik, 
Til Aandernes Natur i Shakespear's Spor at dyrke; 
Fordi jeg laenge fandt dig ei 
Paa den af Graekenland og Evigheden 
Erkiendte Kunstens rette Vei!" 

In particular Beggesen acknowledges that he has had many 
misgivings about the motley romanticism of Germany. 
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"Ski0ndt du er end det Brogede for huld; 
Ski0ndt du har fyldet alle dine Lommer 
Med Schlegelpaerer og med Tieckske Blommer, 
Og propper Buxefikken alt for fuld 
Af Goethes underjordiske Granater, 
Imens din ski^inne runde Hattepuld 
Fiirkantes af et Calderonsk Theater. " 

In another place he adjures him roundly, 

"Kast bort de tydske Snurrepiberier!" 

(which is almost like an echo from Ewald's Harlequin Patriot, 
"Tysk er en Gift for Landet"), and in a later passage are the 
words: 

"da jeg 

Din dybe Gang, med tydske Rangier paa, 
I Morgenlands Vidunder-Huuler saae." 

It is evident that such a letter with its skillful mingling of direct 
praise and implied censure must have put the recipient in a delicate 
position. Oehlenschlffiger extricated himself from the difficulty 
with much judgment and good grace. His reply strikes a more 
serious note. While deprecating mildly the ascription to himself 
of the qualities of Aladdin, he feels impelled to protest spiritedly 
against the notion that Baggesen is in any sense Nureddin. He 
also takes issue vigorously with his fellow-poet for the latter's 
aspersions upon German literature, and he singles out for special 
reprobation Baggesen 's words "broged," "Snurrepiberier," and 
"Rangier." 

"Hvad har du mod det Brogede? 

Er dette Land, 
Det skijtane vidtudbredte, kun en sandig Ork, 
Som intet meer Beundrings — , Hyldingsvaerdigt har? 
Dets Kunst et Pest for Landet? Snurrepiberi 
Og Ranglemaend Thuiskons Barder, naar vi hjziit 
Undtage hvo med Bifald ranglet har for dig? 
Ha, Dannerdigter! Raider Sligt du Billighed?" 

And a few lines later he asks again: 

" Rlang aldrig giennem Ewald, Rlopstock, Ossian? 
Ei Wessel, Voss og Wieland, Ven! igiennem dig?" 

If even a spark of the divine fire has been vouchsafed to him, it is 
his duty to nourish it. The incident leaves one with the feeling 
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that not only did Oehlenschlaeger acquit himself well, but also that 
his attitude toward German literature was one of free admiration 
and not at all of subserviency. 

Steffens has himself stated 17 that he was the first professional 
scientist to become a disciple of Schelling's philosophy. With his 
enthusiastic temperament, his vivid perception of things, and his 
first-hand knowledge of the facts of science, he went beyond his 
master in many respects. " Ich verdanke Schelling viel, ja alles, " 
he remarks, 18 "aber dennoch ist es mir klar, dass durch meine 
Beitrage ein neues Element in die Naturphilosophie hineinkam." 
Philosophy needs to be quickened by poetry: "Gewiss ist es, dass 
keine Philosophic ohne Poesie eine reichere Form erhalten kann." 19 
Steffens was thus peculiarly fitted to be a transmitter of the nature- 
philosophy to a poet who could interpret it in terms of art. Oehlen- 
schlaeger possessed the responsive imagination which could seize 
upon the idea. He was not a mystic in the primary sense that he 
communed with divinity in his own heart; such mysticism as he 
possessed was rather derivative and secondary, and consisted in the 
apprehension of a supersensual significance in the things of external 
nature. He applied himself at once to the working out of these 
ideas in literary form, and in 1804 wrote the novelette in prose, 
Vaulundurs Saga. This is the well-known story of Way land the 
Smith, the source of which Oehlenschlaeger found in the rather 
meagre and fragmentary Vfilundarkvipa of the Older Edda. 
His handling of his material is admirable. The style is slightly 
archaic and is purposely bald and subdued, as befits the stern 
theme and the bleak northern setting, yet it is not incompatible 
with a certain glow of poetic fancy. Interwoven through the 
slender story are many motives from nature-philosophy, of which 
there is of course not a trace in the Eddie poem. Oehlenschlaeger 
has supplied what is in reality almost a superfluous key to the 
interpretation of the saga. One of the chararacters in the story 
says: "Der er et h0ist forunderligt Fraendskab mellem al Ting i 
Naturen, og hvorfor skulde Menneskens Hu, Sindelag og Skaebne 
vaere undtaget derfra? " It is in the spirit of this remark that the 
entire saga should be read and understood. Finmark, the scene of 
the story, is a cold, dark land of barren rocks and scrubby vegeta- 

17 Lebenserinnerungen, p. 104. 

18 Lebenserinnerungen, p. 1766. 

19 Lebenserinnerungen, p. 75. 
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tion. The human breed there is correspondingly stunted. But 
just as the bare hills cover an amazing mass of mineral wealth, so 
too the men there conceal under their insignificant exterior a sharp- 
ness of understanding far beyond the ordinary; and because of 
their familiarity with the hidden depths of nature they possess 
also occult powers of divination. There is nowhere a clearer 
statement of that mystic correspondence between inner and out- 
ward things, which is the pith of the Naturphilosophie, than in the 
opening paragraph of Vaulundurs Saga. Neither is there a more 
convincing demonstration of the dangers which beset the a priori 
reasoning of this philosophy and its contempt for patient induction. 
The Finns of real life are precisely not what Oehlenschlaeger de- 
scribes them as being. He had neither been in Finland nor had 
taken the description of its inhabitants from travellers. Instead 
he deliberately constructed his picture in accordance with the 
doctrines of Schelling and Steffens. The result is a diverting 
story but a falsification of the truth. The narrative runs thus: 
Three brothers, Slogfidur, Eigil and Vaulundur find gold-nuggets 
with precious stones of different colors, red, green, and blue. 
Vaulundur, the hero of the saga, chooses the red. Their mother 
prophecies to them: 

"Gron siger: Graes, 

Blaa: klar Himmel, 

R^dsten: Roser, 

Guld: vsen Mo - ." 

In Sweden the brothers meet three maidens clad severally in these 
colors, and each chooses her for his wife who has his corresponding 
color. For nine years they live happily and then the wives depart 
to be valkyries for another term of nine years, enjoining on their 
husbands' patience and giving them keys to unlock the mineral 
treasures of the mountains. Vaulundur alone proved faithful. 
Ejgil, whose color was blue, had an unstable disposition, "bestandig 
Bevsegelse og Forandring underkastet, ret som Vandet, og uden 
Ende eller Maal, som det vide Himmelrum." He met his death 
in the blue waters of a river. Slogfidur, of the green color, was 
beguiled constantly by deceptive hopes and came to destruction 
through a fall upon a green plain. Vaulundur, now in possession 
of all three keys, explores the caves of the mountains, and there is 
much more fantastic manipulation of the three colors. At last he 
becomes thrall to King Nidudr: "stone Niding, end han, findes 
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der ikke paa den hele Jord, hvortil ogsaa Naturen har tegnet ham, 
da den gavham det gramme og skiaendige Aasyn. " Vaulundur suf- 
fers outrageous things, but finally wreaks vengeance on Nidudr and 
his entire house. Consistent with his character he has chosen the 
color of vitality and constancy, and he achieves his reward. 

"Hvad aldrig bortd^de, 
Hvad aldrig forgaaer, 
Er Luen hin r0de, 
I sig den bestaaer. 
I Alt den sig maenger, 
Fra Solen nedkaldt; 
Til Intet den trsenger, 
Njrfdvendig for Alt." 

There is thus, running through Oehlenschlaeger's version of the 
saga, a strong ethical motive, which redeems it from much incident- 
al triviality. Character is fate. Horn in his History of the 
Literature of the Scandinavian North speaks of the Saga as 
deeply significant. The profundity which one attributes to it will 
depend largely on one's estimate of nature-philosophy in general, 
whether as real insight or as play of fancy. In any case the Saga 
remains the most notable attempt outside German literature to 
give artistic expression to the ideas of Schelling, and within German 
literature itself it is only surpassed by a few of the poems of Novalis 
and by portions of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. 

A second and less successful attempt to interpret German 
Naturphilosophie was made by Oehlenschlaeger in his cycle of 
poems, Jesu Christi gientagne Liv i den aarlige Natur, written 
in the summer of 1804. The author's point of view is clearly set 
forth in the preface. He does not wish, he says, to reduce the 
Gospel story to a nature-myth, but conversely to show that nature 
in her processes reproduces, in more or less dim adumbration, the 
historical facts of the life of Christ. Thus, the spring symbolizes 
the birth of Jesus; nature nourishing a tender plant is the virgin 
mother; a tree trunk, in whose shelter the plant grows, is Joseph, 

"Gammel, trofast, blid og rund, 
Men en Pleiefader kun." 

Further we learn that the refreshing, cleansing summer-showers 
typify John the Baptist, while the merciless, garish midsummer- 
sun is the sect of the Pharisees, etc., etc. The comparisons range 
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from the obvious to the far-fetched. The substance, it must be 
admitted, is generally thin and the style itself somewhat watery. 
Oehlenschlaeger has been influenced in his rhyme-technique by the 
virtuosity of Tieck in at least one of the poems, Simon Peder, 
where the scheme of two echo-rhymes is carried through fifteen 
stanzas, of which the first will suffice as an example :- 

" Milde Morgenvinde, linde, 
K01e heden Sommerluft, 
Kruse Havets Vande, blande 
Sigmed Lundens Blomsterduft. " 

It is well known that Novalis frequently meditated the plan of 
treating the salient doctrines of Christianity, if not the actual 
events of Christ's life, in symbolic poems. The famous Hymne on 
the Eucharist, beginning with the words, 

"Wenige wissen 
Das Geheimniss der Liebe," 

far surpasses in sincerity and passion Oehlenschlaeger's Den 
kellige Nadver where the sacrament is symbolized in phenomena 
of nature. Nevertheless Oehlenschlseger's whole cycle bears the 
imprint of Novalis, and it is wholly appropriate, therefore, that 
when its author read a portion of it aloud to Tieck in Dresden in 
1806, the latter lamented the fact that Novalis was not alive to 
hear it also. 20 How readily Oehlenschlaeger's mind reverted to 
Novalis is further shown by a reference in the poem Langelands 
Reise, where the sight of a half -finished feudal castle erected by a 
Hardenberg suggests to the writer the uncompleted Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen of the modern Hardenberg-Novalis:- 

"Farvel! Jeg bort mig vender 
Fra denne Bygning kiaer. 
En Hardenberg jeg kiender, 
Som ligned denne her; 
Et Omrids ud blev kastet, 
En Indgang Borgen fandt; 
Men grusom D0den hasted — 
Og Novalis forsvandt. " 

In the section of the same poem entitled Faareveile Skov there 
is a notable tribute to Lessing. Oehlenschlaeger was unable to 
share in the romantic disparagement of the author of Nathan der 

20 Selbstbiographie II, Chap. 4. 
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Weise, a drama which he esteemed highly for its union of poetic 
feeling with philosophic depth. Another literary reference in 
Langelands-Reise should not be omitted. The poet sees in his 
room a bust which he is told is Voltaire's — "den frosne Spottefuge, 
Voltaire." These vehement lines follow: 21 

"Han skal ei mjzfde mer mit Blik. 
Den tomme Siael, han skal herned, 
Som vilde Kunst og Fromhed d0de, 
Og troede fraek, paa Alt at b0de 
Med usle Stumper Vittighed." 

Steffens was also a thorough-going hater of Voltaire, and there is 
not doubt that the lines only reflect the sentiment of the whole 
romantic circle in Germany. The bust, however, turns out to be 
that of Johannes Ewald, — and all's well that ends well! 

We now come in our inquiry to Oehlenschlaeger's so-called break 
with the German romanticists, in regard to which a good deal of 
misunderstanding has arisen. The phrase "Brud med Romanti- 
kerne, " used by Ludwig Schroder, is in itself misleading, implying 
as it does an essential change in Oehlenschlaeger's aesthetic or 
intellectual point of view. A group of writers making any pretense 
to originality must speedily show divergencies of view, and this is 
above all true of romantics with their naturally centrifugal ten- 
dencies. That Oehlenschlseger became in some respects estranged 
from his former comrades is an undoubted fact, which may be 
gleaned particularly from his letters, though it also finds occasional 
expression in his public writings. But it will be found upon ex- 
amination that the causes of the estrangement were almost wholly 
personal and were merely intensified by certain differences in points 
of view, which had indeed existed from the very outset. The 
beginning of the trouble seems to have come in the autumn of 1805, 
when Oehlenschlseger was the guest of Steffens at Halle. The town 
proved dull in the long run and the companionship of Steffens 
disappointing. Oehlenschlaeger's mood is revealed in his poem 
Hjemve. The old difference of opinion about Lessing reappeared 
and an actual quarrel occurred on the subject of Schiller's Wtthelm 
Tell, which Steffens affected to despise and which Oehlenschlaeger 
loyally defended. There is nothing new here in Oehlenschlseger's 
point of view; he had been from the beginning an avowed admirer 

21 A later version modifies the expression somewhat without altering the essen- 
tial standpoint. 
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of Schiller. One is in fact compelled to seek a purely personal 
motive in the quarrel. There is abundant testimony to the fact 
that Oehlenschlaeger had an inordinate amount of personal vanity, 
which was no doubt ruffled by Steffens' constant assumption of a 
magisterial air. The quarrel, if such it may be called, was soon 
made up, but the old relations of master and pupil were not re- 
established. Oehlenschlaeger in his letter to his betrothed, Chris- 
tiane Heger, October 2, 1806, speaks of Steffens' "Hidsighed 
Forfaengelighed og Spektakel" and in the following year we find 
him in a letter to Hans Christian Orsted praising Rahbek as a more 
trustworthy authority on aesthetics than Steffens. In a similar 
way Oehlenschlaeger was unfortunate in his personal relations with" 
the Schlegels, whom he met in 1807, Friedrich at Paris and August 
Wilhelm at Coppet. The former seems to have patronized and the 
latter to have ignored him. 22 Over against these personal estrange- 
ments must be set his newly contracted friendship with Fichte and 
Schleiermacher (the latter of whom especially exerted no small 
influence upon him), and his unremitting admiration for Tieck. 
This last friendship stood the shock of personal contact and of 
certain differences of opinion, because the men met as equals and 
accorded each other ungrudging appreciation; — again a proof that 
Oehlenschtaeger in such matters was swayed by his emotions and 
not by his judgment. In one of his letters 23 he praises Tieck's 
emancipation from the "papistiske Narrestreger, hvormed hans 
Tilhaengere smykke sig," though in the same letter he deprecates 
Tieck's excessive fondness for the middle ages and his prejudice 
against all the tendencies of his own times. The good relations 
between the two men remained untroubled until Tieck wrote some 
rather disparaging criticisms of Correggio to which Oehlen- 
schlaeger felt impelled to reply with considerable asperity. 24 Oeh- 
lenschlaeger's attitude toward the medievalism of the Romantic 
School is expressed in his German poem, Der irrende Ritter of 
which a shortened Danish version appeared somewhat later. A 
romantic youth rides into the woods and comes at sunset to an old 

22 Sdbstbiographie II, Chapters VIII and X. Oehlenschlaeger wrote on the 
brothers the doggerel lines: 

"August Wilhelm sagt: 'Mein Bruder und ich,' 
'Ich und mein Bruder,' sagt Friederich." 

23 To Christiane Heger, October 2, 1806. 
» Sdbstbiographie, II, Chap. 14. 
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feudal castle towering on a cliff. But a night spent in the gloomy 
halls of this robbers' nest is enough to cure him of his infatuation, 
and at daybreak he is glad to turn his back on the ruins. This 
sounds like a renunciation, yet we know that Oehlenschlaeger had 
never been either Catholic or medievalist. He had at most paid 
only passing tribute to these two tendencies of German romanti- 
cism. At any rate, the true touchstone in this whole matter is his 
attitude throughout his later works, and it will abundantly appear 
that in the plays, poems and sagas from Hakon Jarl on, he is 
still romantic at heart, purged, it is true, of some of his earlier 
idiosyncrasies and with a steadier, maturer outlook on life, yet 
withal a romanticist. A fuller discussion of these points must be 
reserved for a subsequent article. 
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